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RAMBLES AMONG THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 

A. H. Brinkman 

Traveling westward from Calgary along the Bow River valley, we notice a 
different appearance in the country, hitherto flat or undulating, almost or quite 
treeless, and uninteresting save for its vastness. The land becomes more rolling; 
low, irregularly placed hills are frequent; trees come into view occasionally, 
usually in patches, but at times singly, and then taller, looking gaunt in their 
loneliness, with dead branches save at the top, where a tuft of leafy branches still 
proclaims the life within them. We wonder whether they are the scouts of the 
advancing forest, or a rearguard still showing where, but for the fires, the forest 
still would be. Continuing westward, we are among the foothills of the Rockies. 
Trees are now not infrequent, though too often only the standing skeletons 
remain, mute reproofs to our struggle after the material and our sorry loss of 
the love of nature. Before long the irregularities in the plain become valleys, 
the hills close in on the river, the trees, now more often living, fill the valleys 
and extend well up on the mountain sides. Mountains are everywhere; we look 
up the valleys to see only mountains and yet more mountains. 

From Banff onward, we meet a succession of valleys appearing at first much 
alike, except that some are deeper and longer than otheis. All are narrow, deep 
valleys of trees, squeezed in between mountains which seem to close right in on 
them as if grudging space for the stream bed. We rarely see any sign of the 
wide flat lands and marshes that largely form the Bow River valley to the summit 
of the pass and beyond. But after a time three types of valley stand out clear. 
Of the first are the Spray valley near Banff, and farther west the Sundance and 
Brewster Creek valleys. Wide near their mouths, with a gradual rise, they 
narrow rapidly until in the distance the mountains leave only room for the rivers 
between them. Farther west, against Hector Station, O'Hara and Sherbrooke 
valleys differ materially from those described above. From the train one sees 
little more than a break in the mountains. The rise is sharp and hilly, but on 
reaching the top the valley is seen to widen, with meadows, swamps, and lakes, 
though the stream is distinctly smaller. These are hanging valleys, common 
throughout the Rockies. The third type is composed of the real mountain 
valleys. They are short, at times little more than depressions, run rapidly into 
the mountains, and are often traceable directly to the snowfields and glaciers. 
With rock-bottomed streams, waterfalls, old and new moraines, and rocky sides, 
they form part of the mountains themselves. The streams at times run under- 
ground among the heaps of broken rock; glacier-fed brooks come tumbling over 
the sides to be lost in the mass of stones and debris they themselves have carried 
down. These mountain valleys and beautiful mountain lakes may be called 
the gems of the Rockies. 

To the botanist these valleys make a very strong appeal. In the higher 
reaches the mountains will have their way, and interest in the plants is divided 
with that in the mountain scenery. The moraines and the rocks seem so bare. 
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as though there were no room for life. Yet the blocks of rock are many-colored 
from the lichens. Even high up on the mountain sides, wherever slight depres- 
sions and shelves have allowed the gathering of silt, can be found a large and 
varied flora especially of mosses and hepatics, while the lichens know no limits 
save those of ice and snow. And the snow melting shows some plant struggling 
gamely on. In the lower levels the wonderfully colored lakes, the streams, the 
rich carpets of moss, and the abundant floral life make us forget everything else. 

It is hard to say which among the many valleys, full of pleasant associations 
and memories, appeals to me most, but with the introduction above, let us go up 
O'Hara valley. Getting off at Hector Station we are within sound of Cataract 
Brook. On the station side there is a well-worn trail which mounts rapidly 
beside the brook. The stream is well named. It is one mass of tumbling, roaring, 
flying water throughout its short length, a marked contrast to the gently flowing 
stream that we reach immediately the climb is done. At the end of the meadow, 
a little beyond the crest of the ascent, there is an old and often used camping 
ground. Here we find ourselves at once in a subalpine flora. Near the camp 
on the stream side Lophozia Schultzii var. laxa, L. quadriloba, and Sphenolobus 
politus may be found. On earth along the little brooks that flow from the moun- 
tain side there are Lophozia Kunzeana, L porphyroleuca, L. longiflora, L. helerocolpa, 
and L. Baueriana. The meadow itself is full of such hepatics as Sphenolobus 
minutulus, Cephalozia pleniceps, and the various species of Cephaloziella. These 
grow among the tufts of grass or on the dried peat, and are often difficult to find 
on account of the rank grass and herbage. On the muddy spots and in the peat 
holes, we should be on the watch for Kantia sphagnicola and Riccardia major, 
both of which have been found within a few miles of the lake. Days could easily 
be spent here, among the meadows, lakes, and streams, and collections made that 
would surprise us by their magnitude and give many an interesting evening after- 
ward, in examining the rarities and placing them in the herbarium. And the 
plants are not confined to the places mentioned, since the woods, the lake shore, 
even the damp stones, will produce rare or interesting specimens. 

To the right of the camp is Cathedral Mountain, its slopes climbable by 
those with steady nerves. Wherever there is fine earth in the line of descending 
moisture, among the rocks, in the crannies and cracks, and on the shelves, there 
is plant life. Not many bryophytes are found away from the moist spots, but 
the lichens are everywhere. We are sure to find the thallose hepatics Sauteria 
alpina and Clevea hyalina in moist crevices, and Asterella violacea and A. gracilis 
should reward us, since they occur in similar situations not far distant. It is 
worth the climb, too, aside from all botanical interest, if we ascend as high as 
we can reach without risk (and that is well up toward the top of the north side) 
to get the lovely views. Sherbrooke valley lies to the north, its snowfed lakes 
showing every shade of blues, greens, purples, and milky white, the colors chang- 
ing with the passing shadows. Westward, down the valley of the Kicking Horse, 
we may see the distant Selkirks. To the east and northeast is still a vast field 
of mountains, snowfields, and glaciers, until we get bewildered with the vastness 
of it all, and wonder whether there is any room left for the plains, even though we 
know that they are little more than forty miles away. 
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It is a steady climb from the meadow to Lake O'Hara. The trail takes us 
along the base of Cathedral Mountain, with glimpses of Pope's Peak and, higher 
up, the rock walls of Wiwaxy Peak, over rock slides and old moraines. The 
larger part of the trip is through woodland, but we should be constantly on the 
watch for "finds". Lophozia Hatcheri and L. longidens occur on the earth over 
the rocks. Pleuroclada albescens is found on the stones in the small streams, and 
Scapania cordifolia on the earth beside them. On the wetter ground we should 
look for Sphenolobus politus, and, in the damp spots, 5. scitulus and Nardia 
Breidleri. On the debris and on the stones in the streams there are small shallow 
patches of Amellia fennica. Approaching the lake, we pass the small meadow 
that leads from it, and may find Nardia geoscyphus and Gymnomitrium varians 
growing on grassy tufts of earth. Finally we reach what seems to be a small 
lake, though it is really an arm of Lake O'Hara. The latter is but a cup surround- 
ed by mountains, some of which are among the highest and most difficult in the 
Rockies. Mount Hungabee, 11,447 feet, and Mount Deltaform, 11,225 feet, 
have the reputation of being the most difficult. Lake O'Hara is itself over 6,600 
feet above sea level, so that its flora is decidedly alpine. Lake Oesa, however, 
which empties into it over the cliffs at the southern end, is even more arctic, 
being frozen nearly the year round. 

We may camp near the arm of the lake, or press on along the trail to near 
the base of the falls from Lake Oesa. In any case, we are sure to find interesting 
plants. I have merely skimmed a pait of it, but around the lake, on damp to 
wet earth, the following Lophozias occur: — LL. confertifolia, quadriloba, porphyro- 
leuca, ventricosa, longidens, lycopodioides, Lyoni, Floerkii, heterocolpa, incisa, 
Kunzeana, and Schultzii. Wherever a stream runs, on the stones and earth, 
plants rarely met outside the highest regions may be found: — Anthelia Juratzkana, 
Sphenolobus scitulus, S. Michauxii, and 5. politus, Jungermannia sphaerocarpa, 
and /. atrovirens. On a rock by the trail, near the lake, Ptilidium californicum 
and Cephaloziella Brinkmani grow associated. The feeling all along is not what 
we have found, but what we have missed. 

All around, the mountains, with their everchanging forms and vistas, invite 
us to frequent rests and contemplation. Yet the height seems to have an ex- 
hilarating effect that enhances our power of enjoyment. Our eyes are cleared, 
our lungs strengthened, our nerves steadied, and our muscles hardened: we feel 
that the trip was worth while from the point of health alone. We go to rest 
amid the smell of the firs, thoroughly tired, and waken, however early the hour, 
refreshed and eager for another day of enjoyment, with an appetite for the plain- 
est meals, possible only under some such circumstances. And the multitude of 
beautiful views impresses itself so on our memory that long afterward we enjoy 
the beauty and glory of it all, even though the feeling may be tempered with 
regret that we have visited only one of the many hundreds of beautiful valleys 
amid the Rockies. 

Craigmyle, Alberta. 



